Alf/mbick. n. f A veil'd ufed in diftilling, confiding of a vef- 
iei placed over a fire, in which is contained the fubftance to be 
diftilled, and a concave clofely fitted on, into which the fumes 
arife by the heat ; this cover has a beak or fpout, into which the 
• vapours rife, and by which they pafs into a ferpentine pipe,^ 
which is kept cool bv making many convolutions in a tub of 
water ; here the vapours are condenfed, and what entered the 
pipe in fumes, comes out in drops. 

Though water may be rarefied into invifible vapours, yet it 
is not changed into air, but only fcattered into minute parts ; 
which meeting together in the alembick , or in the receiver, do 
orefently return into fuch water as they conftituted before. Boyle. 
AleVgth. adv. [from a for at, and length .] At full length ; 

along ; ftretched along the ground. 

A LETT. adj. [ alerte , Fr. perhaps from alacris, but probably 
from d Fart, according to art or rule.] 

1. In the military fenfe, on guard ; watchful ; vigilant ; ready at 
a call. 

2. In the common fenfe, brilk ; pert; petulant; fmart; imply- 
ing fome degree of cenfure and contempt. 

I faw an alert young fellow, that cocked his hat upon a friend 
of his, and accofted him after the following manner : Well, 
Jack, the old prig is dead at laft. Addifon. Sped. N 3 403. 

Ale'rtness. n.f. [from alert f] The quality of being alert ; 
fprightlinefs ; pcrtnefs. 

That alertncfs arid unconcern for matters of common life, 
which a campaign or two would infallibly have given him. 

Addifon . Spectator. 

Ale taster, n.f. [from ale and iajler .] An officer appointed 
in every courtleet, and fworn to look to the affize and the 
goodnefs of bread and ale, or beer, within the precindts of that 
lordfhip. Cowell. 

Ale vat. n.f. [from ale an d vat,] The tub in which the ale 
is fermented. 

A'lewashed. adj. [from ale and wajhf] Steeped or foaked in 
ale. 

What a beard of the general’s cut, and a horrid fuit of the 
camp, will do among foaming battles and alewajhed wits, is 
wonderful to be thought on. Shakefp. Henry V . 

Ale wife. n.f. [from ale and wifef A woman that keeps an 
alehoufe. 

Perhaps he will fwagger and hedtor, and threaten to beat and 
butcher an alewife , or take the goods by force, and throw 
them the bad halfpence. Swift’ s Draper’s Letters . 

Alexanders, n. f [Smyrnium , Lat.] The name of a plant. 
The flowers are produced in umbels, confining of feveral 
leaves, which are placed orbicularly, and expand in form of a 
rofe ; thefe reft upon the empalement, which afterward becomes 
an almoft globular fruit, compofed of two pretty thick feeds, 
fometimes fhaded like a crefcent, gibbous, and ftreaked on one 
lide, and plain on the other. 

The fpecies are; 1. Common Alexanders. 2 . Foreign A- 
lexanders , with a round leaf, & c. 

The firft of thefe forts, which is that ordered by the college 
for medicinal ufe, grows wild in divers parts of England, and 
may be propagated by fowing their feeds upon an open fpot of 
ground in Auguft. Millar . 

Alexander’s foot, n.f The name of an herb. 
Alexandrine, n.f A kind of verfe borrowed from the 
French, firft ufed in a poem called Alexander. They confift, 
amonc the French, of twelve and thirteen fyllables, in alternate 
couplets ; and, among us, of twelve. 

Our numbers ftiould, for the moft part, be lyrical. For 
variety, or rather where the majefty of thought requires it, 
they may be ftretched to the Englilh heroick of five feet, and 
to the French Alexandrine of fix. Dryd. 

Then, at the laft, an only couplet fraught 
With fome unmeaning thing they call a thought, 

A needlefs Alexandrine ends the fong. 

That, like a wounded fnake, drags it How length along. 

Pope’s EJJ'ay on Criticifn. 
Alf. xiphaL mick. adj. [from cl\-J;eu and pf%/.-«o s .] That which 
drives away poifon ; antidotal ; that which oppofes infedtion. 

That fome antidotal quality it may have, we have no reafon 
to deny ; for. fince elke’s hoofs and horns are magnified for epi- 
lepfies, fince not only the bone in the heart, but the horn of a 
deer, is alexipharmick. Brown s Vulgar Errours. 

Alexite'rical, or Alexite'ricic. adj. [from 4«'».] That 
which drives away poifon ; that which refills in fevers. 
ALgates. adv. [from all and gate. Skinner. Gate is the fame 
as via ; and ftill ufed tor way in the Scottish dialect.] On any 
terms ; every way : now obfolete. 

Nor had the boafter ever rifen more, 

But that Rinaldo’s horfe ev’n then down fell, 

And with the fall his leg opprefs’d fo fore, 

That, for a fpace, there muft he algates dwell. Fairfax. 
AT G E B R A. n.f. [an Arabick word of uncertain etymology ; 
derived, by fome, from Geber the philofopher ; by fome, from 
gtfr, parchment ; by others, from algehifta, a bone-fetter ; by 
Menage , from algiatarai , the reftitution of things broken.] 
This is a peculiar kind of arithmetick, which takes the quan- 
tity fought, whether it be a number or a line, or any other 
quantity, as if it were granted, and, by means of one or more 


quantities given, proceeds by confequence, till the quantity at 
firft only fuppofed to be known, or at leaft fome power there- 
of, is found to be equal to fome quantity or quantities which 
are known, and conlequently itfelf is known. The origin of 
this art is very obfeure. It was in ufe, however, among the 
Arabs, long before it came into this part of the world ; and 
they are fuppofed to have borrowed it from the Perfians, and 
the Perfians from the Indians. The firft Greek author of al- 
gebra was Diophantus, who, about the year 800, wrote thirteen 
books. In 1494, Lucas Pacciolus, or Lucas de Burgos, a cor- 
delier, printed a treatife of algebra , in Italian, at Venice, fife 
fays, that algebra came originally from the Arabs, and never 
mentions Diophantus ; which makes it probable, that that au- 
thour was not yet known in Europe ; whofe method was very 
different from that of the Arabs, obferved by Pacciolus and his 
firft European followers. His algebra goes no farther than 
fimple and quadratick equations ; and only fome of the others 
advanced to the folution of culick equations. After feveral im- 
provements by Vieta, Oughtred, Harriot, Defcartes, Sir Ifaac 
Newton brought this art to the height at which it ftill conti- 
nues. Trevoux. Chambers. 

It would furely require no very profound fkill in algebra , to 
reduce the difference of ninepence in thirty {hillings. Swift. 

AlGEBRA'iCK. ) v r r ; 7 -1 

. , > ad]. I Irom algebra. 

Algebra ical. 3 y L * J 

1. Relating to algebra; as, an algebraical treatife. 

2. Containing operations of algebra ; as, an algebraical computa- 


Algebra'ist. n.f [from algebra .] A perfori that underftands 
or pradtifes the fcience of algebra. 

When any dead body is found in England, no algebraif or 
uncipherer can ufe more fubtle fuppofitions, to find the demon- 
ftration or cipher, than every unconcerned perfon doth to find 
the murderers. Graunfs Bills of Mortality. 

Confining themfelves to deferibe almoft nothing elfe but the 
fynthetick and analytick methods of geometricians and alge- 
Iraifls , they have too much narrowed the rules of method, as 
though every thing were to be treated in mathematical forms. 

Watts’s Logick. 

ATGID. adj. [algidus, Lat.] Cold; chill. Bid. 

Algidity, j [from algid.] Chilnefs ; cold. Did. 

ALGIDNESS. 3 

Algi'fic. adj. [from algor , Lat.] That which produces cold. D. 

A'LGOR. n. f [Lat.] Extreme cold ; chilnefs. Did. 

ALgorism, \n.f Arabick words, which are ufed to imply 

ALgorithm. 3 the fix operations of arithmetick, or the fci- 
ence of numbers. Did. 

AlgoLe. adj. [from alg or, Lat.] Extremely cold ; chill. Did. 

A' LIAS. adv. A Latinword, fignifying otherwife ; often ufed 
in the trials of criminals, whofe danger has obliged them to 
change their names ; as, Simpfon alias Smith, alias Baker ; that 
is, otherwife Smith, otherwife Baker. 

ALible. adj. [alibilis, Lat.] Nutritive; nouriftiing ; that which 
may be nourifhed. Did. 

ATIEN. adj. \_alienus , Lat.] 

1. Foreign, or not of the fame family or land. 

The mother plant admires the leaves unknown 
Of alien trees, and apples not her own. Dryd. Virg. Georg. 

But who can tell, what pangs, what fharp remorfe, 

T orment the Boian prince ? from native foil 

Exil’d by fate, torn from the tender embrace 

Of weeping confort, and depriv’d the fight 

Of his young guiltlefs progeny, he feelcs 

Inglorious Ihelter in an alien land. Philip s. 

2 . Eftranged from; not allied to ; adverfe to ; with the particle 
frotn, and fometimes to, but improperly. 

To declare my mind to the difciples of the fire, by afimi- 
litude not alien from their profeffion. Boyle- 

The fentiment that arifes, is a convidtion of the deplorable 
ftate of nature, to which fin reduced us ; a weak, ignorant crea- 
ture, alien from God and goodnefs, and a prey to the great de- 
ftroyer. Rogers’ s Sermons. 

They encouraged perfons and principles, alien from our reli- 
gion and government, in order to ftrengthen their fadtion. 

Swift’s Mijcellanies. 


ALien. n.f. [ alienus , Lat.] 

1 . A foreigner ; not a denifon ; a man of another country or fa- 
mily ; not allied ; a ftranger. 

I11 whomfoever thefe things are, the church doth acknow- 
ledge them for her children ; them only Ihe holdeth for aliens 
and ftrangers, in whom thefe things are not found. Hooker* 
If it be prov’d againft an alien. 

He leeks the life of any citizen, 

The party, ’gainft the which he doth contrive, _ t . 
Shall feize on half his goods. Shakefp. Merch. of Venue. 

The mere Irilh were not only accounted aliens, but eneim es » 
and altogether out of the protection of the law ; fo as it was no 
capital offence to kill them. Sir John Davies on Ireh n ■ 

Thy place in council thou haft rudely loft, 

Which by thy younger brother is fupply’d, 

And art almoft an alien to the hearts T 

Of all the court and princes of my blood. Shak. llenry^^ 
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‘Their famous lawgiver condemned the perfons, whe fat idle 
; n Jivifions dangerous to the government, as aliens to the com- 
munity, and therefore to be cut olt from it. Addifon. Freeholder . 

^ ^ An alien is one born in a ftrange country, and never enfran- 
chifed A man born out of the land, fo it be within the limits 
beyond the feas, cr of Englilh parents out of the King s obedi- 
ence, fo the parents, at the time of the birth, be or the king s 
obedience, is not alien. If one born out of the king s allegi- 
ance, come and dwell in England, his children (if he beget any 
here) are not aliens, but denizens. Lowell. 

To ALien. v. a. [ aliener , Fr. alieno, Lat.] 

1. To make any thing the property of another. 

If the fon alien thofe lands, and then repurchafe them again 
in fee now the rules of defeents are to be obferved, as if he were 
the original purchafer. Hale’s Hiflory of Common Law. 

2 . To eltrange ; to turn the mind or affedtion ; to make averfe 

to ; with from. _ . 

The king was wonderfully difquieted, when he found, that 

the prince was totally aliened from all thoughts or, 01 inclina- 
tion to, the marriage. _ r . Clarendon. 

ALienable. adj. [from To alienate. ] That of which the pro- 
perty may be transferred. 

Land is alienable , and treafure is tranfitory, and both muft, at 
one time or other, pafs from him, either by his own voluntary 
ad, or by the violence and injuftice of others, or at lead by 
f ate> Dennis’s Letters. 

To ALienate. v. a. [aliencr, Fr. alieno, Lat.] 

1. To transfer the property of any thing to another. 

The countries were once chriftian, and members of the 
church, and where the golden candlefticks did lland, though 
now they be utterly alienated, and no chriftians left. Bacon. 

2 . To withdraw the heart or affections ; with the particle from , 
where the firft pofieffor is mentioned. 

The manner of mens writing muft not alienate our hearts 
from the truth. Hooker’s Preface. 

Be it never fo true which we teach the world to believe, yet 
if once their affections begin to be alienated, a fimall thing per- 
iuadeth them to change their opinions. Hooker , Dedicat. 

Elis eyes furvey’d the dark idolatries 

Of alienated Judah. Milton's Paradfc Lojl, b. i. /. 4 57 * 

Any thing that is apt to difturb the world, and to alienate 
the affections of men from one another, fuch as crofs and dif- 
t.ifteful humours, is, either exprefsly, or by clear confequence 
and deduction, forbidden in the New Teftamcnt. Tillotfon. 

Her mind was quite alienated from the honeft Caftilian,whom 
Ihe was taught to look upon as a formal old fellow. Add. Sped at. 

ALienate. adj. [alicnatus, Lat.] Withdrawn from ; ftranger 
to ; with the particle from. 

They are moft damnably wicked ; impatient for the death of 
the queen ; ready to gratify their ambition and revenge, by all 
clefperate methods ; wholl y alienate from truth, law, religion, 
mercy, confidence, or honour. Swift’s Mifcellanics . 

AlienaTion. n.f [ alienatio , Lat.] 

1. 1 he act of transferring property. 

The beginning of this ordinance was for the maintenance of 
their lands in their pofterity, and for exduding all innovation 
or alienation thereof unto ftrangers. Spenfer’s State of Ireland. 

God put it into the heart of one of our princes, towards the 
clofe of her reign, to give a check to that facrilege. Her fuc- 
cefiour palled a law, which prevented abfolutely all future alie- 
nations of the church revenues. Atterbury . 

Great changes and alienations of property, have created new 
and great dependencies. Swift on Athens and Rome. 

2. The ftate of being alienated; as, the ellate was wafted during 
its alienation. 

3. 'Change of affedtion. 

It is left but in dark memory, what the cafe of this perfon 
was, and what was the ground of his defection, and the aliena- 
tion of his heart from the king. Bacon's Henry VII. 

4. Applied to the mind, it means diforder of the faculties. 

Some things are done by man, though not through outward 
force and impulfion, though not againft, yet without their 
wills ; as in alienation of mind, or any like inevitable utter ab- 
fence of wit and judgment. Hooker, b. i. p. 2?. 

Ali ferous. adj. [from ala andym?, Lat.] Having wings. D. 

ALiGERous. adj. [aliger , Lat.] Having wings ; winged. Did. 

-i o ,vli gge. .v. a. [from a ,. and lig, to lye down.] To lay ; 
to allay to throw down ; to fubdue : an old word even in the 
time of Spenfer, now wholly forgotten. 

I homalin, why fitten we fo, 

As weren overwent with woe ; 

Upon fo fair a morrow. 

The joyous time now nigheth faff, 

I hat fhall aligge this bitter blaft, 

/ And flake the winter forrow. Spenfer’s Paflorals. 

To Ai,i ght. v. n. [ahhtan, Sax. af-lichten, Dutch.] 

I ' r °, come d°wn, and flop. The word implies the idea of de- 
jcending ' ; as, of a bird from the wing ; a traveller from his horfe 
or carriage, and generally, of reftin| or flopping 
I here ancient night arriving, did alight 

* r ° m hcr hi S h weary waine. Fairy $ucen, h. \. c . v. 
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There is alighted at your gate j ^ 

A young Venetian. .Shakefp. Merchaniof L mice a 

Slacknefs breeds worms ; but the fure traveller, 

Though he alights fometimes, ftill goeth on. Herbert „ 

When marching with his foot he walks till night ; 

When with his horfe he never will alight. Denham* 

When Dedalus, to fly the Cretan fhore, 

His heavy limbs on jointed pinions bore ; 

The firft that fail’d in air, ’tis fung bj Fame, 

To the Cumean coaft at length he came, 

And here alighting built tins coftly frame. Dryden s Akneid. 
When he was admonifhed by his fubjedt to defeend, he 
came down gently and circling in the air, and finging to tne 
ground. Like a lark, melodious in her mounting, and conti- 
nuing her fong till Hie alights ; ftill preparing for a higher flight 
at her next Tally. Dryden. 

When finifh’d was the fight, 

The victors from their lufty fteeds alight ; 

Like them demounted all the warlike train. Dryd. Fables . 
Should a fpirit of fuperiour rank, a ftranger to human na- 
ture, alight upon the earth, what would his notions of us be ? 

Addifon. Sped at or. 

2. It is ufed alfo of any thing thrown or falling ; to fall upon. 
But ftorms of ftones from the proud temple’s height, 

Pour down, and on our batter’d helms alight. Dryd. ARneid. 

AlFke. adv. [from a and likef With refemblance ; without 
difference ; in the fame manner ; in the fame f rm. 

The darknefs hideth not from thee ; but the night fhineth as 
the day : the darknefs and the light are both alike to thee. 

P faint cxxxix. 1 2. 

With thee converting, I forget all time ; 

All feafons, and their change, all pi cafe alike. Parad. Lojl . 

Riches cannot refc.ue from the grave, 

Which claims alike the monarch and the flave. Dryd. J nv. 
Let us unite at leaft in an equal zeal for thofe capital doc- 
trines, which wc all equally embrace, and are alike concerned 
to maintain. Atterbury s Preface to his Sermons. 

Two handmaids wait the throne : alike in place. 

But diff’ring far in figure and in face. Pope’s Rape efthe Loch. 

ATIMENT. n. f. [alimentimi, Lat.] Nourifhmcnt; that which 
nourifhes; nutriment; food. 

New parts are added to our fubftance ; and as we die, we 
are born daily ; nor can we give an account, how the aliment is 
fo prepared for nutrition, or by what mechanifm it is diftributed. 

Glanvillc’ s Scepfis Scienttfca, Pref. 
All bodies which, by the animal faculties, can be changed in- 
to the fluids and folids of our bodies, are called aliments. But, 
to take it in the largeft fenfe, by aliment, I underftand every- 
thing which a human creature takes in common diet; as, meat, 
drink ; and feafoning, as, fait, fpice, vinegar, &c. Arbuthnot. 

AlimeNt al. adj. [from aliment d\ That which has the quality 
of aliment ; that which nourifhes ; that which feeds. 

The fun, that light imparts to all, receives 
From all Lis aliment al recompenfe, 

In humid exhalations. Milton’s Paradife lojl, b. v.- 

Except they be watered from higher regions, thefe weeds 
muft lofe their alimental fap, and wither themfelves. 

Brown’s Preface to Vulgar Errours , 
Th’ induftriouS) when the fun in Leo rides, 

And darts his fultrieft beams, portending drought. 

Forget not, at the foot of ev’ry plant, 
lo link a circling trench, and daily pour 
A juft fupply of alimental ftreams, 

Exhaufted fap recruiting. Philips « 

Alime'nT ariness. n.f. [from alimentary j The quality of 
being alimentary, or of affording nourifnment. Did . 

Alimentary, adj. [from aliment .] 

1. That which belongs or relates to aliment. 

The folution of the aliment by maftication is ncceflary; 
without it, the aliment could not be difpofed for the changes, 
whicn it 1 eccr, es as it paffeth through the alimentary duct. 

■ . _ Arbuthnot on ABmentSi 

2. 1 hat which nas the quality of aliment, or the power of nou-» 
rifning. 

O ^ 

I uo not think that water fupplies animals, or even plants, 
wdih rlourifhmertt, but ferves for a vehicle to the alimentary 
particles, to convey and diftribute them to the feveral parts cr 
the body. jg a y on t i )e Creation, 

alimentary roots, fome are pulpy and very nutritious • as 



Alime 

ing aliment ; the quality of nourifhin<x. 

Plants do nourifn ; inanimate bodies do not : they have an 
accretion, but no alimentation. Bacon’s Natural Hiflory , N» -"ft 
Alimo'nious. adj. [from alimony.] That which nouriihes° ft 
word very little in ufe. 

The plethora fenders us lean, by fuppreffing ouf fpWts. 

whereby they are incapacitated of tligefting the 'alhnov.iL J lu ’ 
mours into flefh. , nr 

A'LIMON Y. n.f. [alimnio, Lat.] ^ Confumpt.ons. 

thM lc - al P r °P° rtion of the hufband's eftate, 
1 hy the kntelKe 01 the eceleftaftkal court, is allowed to 

^ th® 






